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underachieving college freshmen. The effectiveness of each method was 
determined through comparison of grade point averages (GPA) as well 
as by pre- and post-test scores on selected self concept variables of 
the Tennessee self Concept Seale and the Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule- seventy-three students were randonily placed in one of the 4 
groups; (1) Immediate Feedback via videotape; (2) Delayed Feedback 
via videotape; (3) Non Video; and (4) control Results reveal no 
significant differences either on GPA or on measured self concept 
variables with one exception. PartJ.clpant responses on a Student 
Evaluation Questionnaire, however, were generally favorable to the 
use of videotape in group counseling. Suggestions for further 
research are made. (TL) 
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WARHEN jmES VALINE 



Focused Feedback With Video Tape Ab An Aid In 
Counseling Underachieving College Freshmen 



'nils study was an effort to determine the relative effectiveness 
of three counseling techniques as compared to a control group in group 
eounaeling with underachieving college freshmen. The effectiveness of 
a method was determined through comparison of the Grade Point Average 
and selected self-concept variables among four groups. Self-concept 
was measured using the Tennessee Self Concept Scale and the Edwards 
Personal Preference Schedule. Five hypotheses were tested. 

The subjects were drawn from the 1969 entering Freshman Glass of 
548 students at Georgia Southwestern College. Students whose SAT verbal 
scores were above the class mean and whose high school averages were be- 
low the class mean were included in the study. Out of a potential of 95 
students j 73 made up the sample for the study. 

Three treatment groups and a control group were selected on a basis 
"x of random numbers. Pre- and posttests were administered to all Ss using 
the TSCS and the EPPS. The Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes was also 
administered as a pretest only. 

The groups were designated as Immediate Feedback (IF) ^ Delayed Feed- 
back (DF) I Non Video (NV) ^ and Control. Group N"S were 17 » 18, 18, and 
20 respectively. The IF group viewed video replays of group raember be- 
havior during the counseling session. The DF group viewed selected re- 
plays of group member behavior at the beginning of the session following 
the video taping. The NV group experienced counseling without the inter- 
vention of video tape. Ten counseling sessions were conducted during the 
Fall Quarter for each of the groups. 

Ihe null hypothesis of no significant differences on GPA and measured 
self-concept variables could not be rejected in each case with the excep— 
tlon of the Intraceptlon variable on the EPPS. However, Duncan 'S Multiple 
Range Test failed to discriminate between the groups in identifying which 
ones were in fact different. 

Visual inspection of the group profiles for the TSGB pre— and posttests 
showed some changes in self— concept variables in both positive and negative 
directions, but total group change was slight. Inspection of Individual 
profiles showed individuals changing in opposite directions that in effect 
seemed to cancel out group change • 

No significant difference was indicated in the GPA for the groups, 

.. However, the trend was in favor of the Inmiediate Feedback group. The IF 
group attained its Predicted Freshman Average Grade and was the only group 
that showed an Increasa in GPA from the Fall to the Spring Quarter. 





Non Statistical ineasures included a Student Evaluation Questionnaire 
and withdrawals from college. The Questionnaire responses indicated a gen- 
erally favorable impression of the use of Video Tape in group counseling. 
Although objective data did not measure significant change occurring, student 
responses indicated video tape was helpful to individuals within the group. 

No detrimental effects were evident. Suggestions for further research are 
made. 
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CHAPTER 1 



INTRODUCTION 



The presence of the underachiever in college is well established in 
research (Bednar ^ Weinberg, 1970 | Brown, 1969 | Combs, 1964; Drake, 1962; 
Malloy, 1954; Serwer & Levy, 1966; Wellington, 1965). Once failure is ex" 
perienced with regularity it becomes a pattern that is difficult to break 
(Shaw & McCuen, 1960). Glasser (1969) pointed out that educators at all 
levels are trying new approaches to the problem of failure in students 
who in elementary school have developed a self-concept of themselves as 
failures. The feeling of defeat and consequent lack of confidence grows. 
Shaw and McCuen (I960) shox^ed that the underachiever in the eleventh 
grade had also received lower grades than achievers in the first grade. 

If this pattern has been established in the public schools, it seems it 
will be augmented in the competitive environment of the college. 

Research indicates a progressive development of the underachiever 
(Barrett, 1957; Frankel, I960). College freshmen who have not performed 
up to their potential in high school would have a tendency to continue 
this pattern in college. 



Significance 

In a number of reported studies with underachievers many underlying 
factors seam to lead to what Roth (1967) called the Non-achievement syndrome. 
Hafner(1967) stated, "Personality davlations can interfere with the ability 
to concentrate and the ability to concentrate may well be the sine qua non 
of reading and study endeavors" (p. 147). The pattern developed in these 
students needs to be changed. Ohlaen (1960) in his work with gifted under- 
achievers In group counseling to help them better understand themselves 
said, "All of this takes time— these changes come ever so gradually — yet 
they must precede substantial improvement in grades" (p. 109). Gazda (1968a) 
stressed that the group member must have a voluntary attitude toward change 
and must be open or genuine in his approach If he is to benefit from a group 
counseling eKperlence. GaEda wrote, "The fact la that the author considara 
the need to be open or genuine one of the basic motivating forces operating 
within clients who are seeking to liriprove their adjustment" (p. 269). 

Students who may feel a threat in facing the experience of college may 
also hesitate to seek help; yet they might welcome it If it were offered in 
a non— threatening setting. Such a setting can be created in a group counselln 
experience* Wright (1959) stated. 



Research to date supports a belief in the potential of inultiple 
(group) counseling. Continuad evaluation of this process in 
various settings may well indicate a need to reorient thinking 
relative to the practice of complete reliance on individual 
counseling (p, 557). 

In a review of the literature on group procedures between 1953 and 1963 
Shaw and Wuraton (1965) found that many studies were conducted with inade- 
quate controls and statistical procedures However, most studies reported 
successful Outcomes in spite of these weaknesses. It is questionable 
whether outcomas were actually successful or whether inappropriate proce- 
dures allowed successful results to be reported. It was suggested that 
group procedures offered some means of Increasing effectiveness and the 
size of the population one can reach, but that more rigorous attempts to 
study the procedures are necessary. 

Gazda and Larsen (1968) reviewed 104 group-counseling studies reported 
In the literature between 1938 and 1967. The basic conclusion they reached 
was that "group counseling research is InGonclusive" (p. 64), 

Badnar and Weinberg (1970) reviewed 23 studies in individual and group 
counseling . They found that of 14 studies using group counseling 9 showed 
significant improvemant in Grade Point Average (GPA) while 2 of 7 studies 
using individual counseling reported a significant improvement, Bednar and 
Weinberg (1970) stated that, "From the standpoint of economy as well as 
effectiveness group counseling appears to hold more promise as a treatment 
method than individual counseling methods or aead^lc study eourses" (p. 6). 

Brown (1969) indicated that the anKlety level of the underachiever 
detennined how ha would respond in a group. He found that high anxiety 
underachievers benefited more from an unstructured group approach whereas 
the low anxiety underachiever preferred a structured environment that did 
not encourage open discussion of feelings. 

Recent innovation in group counseling Includes the use of video tape. 
Several studies have been reported using video tana in a variety of set^ 
tings with groups (Czajkoski, 1968 | Danet, 1968; Martin, 1969; Poling, 1968; 
Walz & Johnson, 1963). Other studies are still in process. 

It is not known to what extant, if any, that video tape may interfere 
with the group process. Positive results that may occur making the intru- 
sion of video tape feedback worth while are unkown. Answers to these and 
other pertinent questions are needed. 

The increasing deinand for methods and procedures that will aid the 
student in his academic role challenges the counselor. Technology contin- 
ually provides new opportunities to Increase the effectiveness of accepted 
methods. 
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Problem 

The present study is an effort to determine the relative effectiveness 
of three counseling techniques Including video tape feedback compared* •. to a 
control group in group counseling of underachieving collega freshman. The 
effectiveness of a counseling method was determined by the S^s GPA and se-- 
lec ted self-concept variables as measured by the Tennessee Sc^lf Concept Seale 
(TSCS) and the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule (EPPS). Other factors 
considered were S*s withdrawal from courses and/or withdrawal from college# 

Focused Feedback as described by Stoller (1967a, 1967b, 1968a, 1968b) 
was the primary basis for the use of the video tape in the groups. Stoller 
(1967b) feels that video tape feedback has much to offer the group process. 

Serious use of video tape forces the therapist to eKplore both 
in developing thought and techniques, the area of anticipated 
response in interpersonal conduct. Ultlniately it la not a 
question of the relative merit of the non-verbally mediated 
self -confrontation. Rather it is a question of axpandlng the 
versatility of therapeutic tachnlquas and approaches. Video 
tape represents an Important tool which opens a new area of 
exploration and brings the individual closer to coming to 
terms with himself (p. 6). 

A conceptual hypothesis for the study was formulated. 

Student encounters with themselves by means of video tape 
feedback will causa significant changes to take place en- 
abling them to become more productive and more capable of 
fulfilling their potential, 

Bie following null hypotheses were formulated. 

!• There will be no significant difference in GPA and in measured 
self-concept variables between subjects who receive immediate video tape 
feedback and those who receive delayed video tape feedback. 

2. There will be nonsignificant difference in GPA and in measured 
self-concept variables between subjects who are counseled and in a setting 
with video tape feedback and those who are counseled in a setting with 

no video tape feedback. 

3. There will be no significant differenee in GPA and in measured 
self-concept variables between subjects who are counseled with Immediate 
video feedback and those who receive no counseling. 

4* There will be no significant dlffarance In GPA and in measured 
self-concept variables between subjects who are counseled with delayed 
video tape feedback and those who receive no counseling. 

5. There will be no significant difference In GPA and in measured 
self-concept variables between subj'^ects who receive group cranaeling 
without video tape find those who receive no counselliig. 



Limit, tions 



1. All conclusions drawn from the data of this study can only be 
generalized. within the scope of populations similar to those from which 
the sample was drawn. 

2. The video tape techniques is only one of several employed In 
attempts to change behavior* 

3^ The high school averages used in helping to determine under^^ 
achievement are to some extent a measure of that particular school -s 
academic prograin and not entirely a reflection of the student’s ability^ 

4, Self-concept measures such as used In this study , produces only 
those aspects of one^a belf that the person is willing to expose* 



Definition of Terms 



Certain terms in this study are used according to the following definitions, 

TSCS Tennessee Self Concept Scale is a one-hundred Item Instrument 
designed by William H, Fitts that allows a, subject to portray 
his QXTO picture ofi:hlmsel£* 

EPPS Edwards Personal Preference Schedule is an instrument designed tw 
measure fifteen personality variables based on a list of needs, 
presented by H, A* Murray* 

SSHA Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes is an instrument designed to 
assess strengths and weaknesses In a parson’a study pattern and 
his attitudes toward education* 

GPA Grade Point Average is used in helping to determine the relative 
effectiveness of the eounsellng techniques used. 

HA High School Average is a mea.sure used in the determination of an 
•-uuerachlever , 



SAT Scholastic Aptitude Test is an objective test designed to measure 

how well a student has developed the verbal and mathematical skills 
considered necessary for success In college work. 



PFAG Predicted Freshman Average Grade Is a measure used In a comparltlve 
study of scholastic attainment of the S’s. 

FF Focused Faedbaek Is a technique used with video tape. Certain 
selected segmants of video tape are replayed to an individual 
and/or group for further understanding of a specific behavior. 



IF 




lEMediata Feedback Is a technique of video tape replay in which 
the recorded behavior of a person is played back during the 



counseling session. 
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DF Delayed Feedback ±s a technique of video tape replay in which the 
recorded behavior of a person is played back at some time after 
the counseling session* 

NV Non Video identifies the group that received counseling without the 
added treatment variable of video tape- 

Underachlevar In this study an underachievev Is defined as one whose 
SAT score is above the mean of the entering freshman class arid 
whose high school average ■’"s below the mean of the class. 



Review of Literature 



Identity of the Underachiever 



The literature pertaining to this study concerns three areas: (1) the 

identity of the underachiever; (2) group counseling techniques; and (3) video 
tape feedback. The literature reveals a continuing search for the most 
effective method for aiding the underachiever in college. The definition 
of what constitutes an underachiever varies with the investigator (Jackson, 
1968) . But that colleges continue to enroll students who show academic 
potential of success, yet who fail to measure up to this potential is wall 
established (Dickenson & Truax, 1966; Gilbreath, 1967; Hart, 1964; Marx, 

1959; Roth, 1967; Spielberger, 1962; Splelberger, 1964; Winborn & Schmidt, 
1962) . 

In a pioneer article on low performing students Kirk (1952) pointed 
out that undarachiavers ars unaware of the reasons for their underachieve^” 
ment and that they are generally uncoTnmunlcative In eounsellng. Drasgow 
(1957) studied underachievers for a five-year period. He found underachiever 
were in a curriculum that held little interest for them* The time at which 



counseling began seemed crucial for success. 

If we began counseling before the client hac accepted the idea 
of failure in his alien course, the probability of our being 
able to help Is small. The client -s feelings of failure may 
appear before, during, or after he has officially failed. The 



actual feeling of failure may be prerequisite to this typ e of 
client - s becoming ”ready^ * for counseling (p. 211) « 



The literature contains several studies that attempt to identify causes 
of underachievement and differences between the under-and ovarachlevar . 
Urlinger and Stephens (1960) Identified motivation as a factor; Krug (1959) 
Identified need for achievement; Baymur (1960) investigated study habits 
while Lum (I960) showed that underachleverB were indistinguishable from 
ovarachievafs in the use of effective study habits. Lum further showed 
that the differences were evident in non-academic areas such as academic 
drive, procrastination- susceptibility to distracting influences, waste 
of time as well as crlt:lclsm of educational methodology and doubts as to 
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the value of a college education. Roth (1967) identified t^hat he labeled 
as the Non’-achievement Syndrome t 

Malloy (1954) found underachieving female college freshmen to be 
best friends with others who get low grades. They work hard only in 
subjects they like. They are less persistent and are inclined to select 
less challenging goals, Drake (1962) confirmed his study of 1956 that 
showed low achieving male students tend ”to be -defiant, argumentative, 
cocky, snobbish, aggressive, opinionated or belligerent’ as described by 
counselors” (p. 166). 

In a research study with gifted underachievers at the University of 
Illinois Ohlsen (1960) found characteristics identifying the underachiever 
to be in agreement with earlier studies by Gowan (1955), Kirk (1952), 

Drasgow (1957), and Shaw and Grubb (1958)- Underachievers tend to be hostile 
Their failure is associated with goals that are not theirs- Goxran (1955) 
had found gifted underachievers to be self ^au£ficient‘f unsociable, hard to 
reach, hard to interest in social activities, Indifferent to their re^ 
sponsibilities , and less identified with their parents than other gifted 
youths. Shaw and Grubb (1958) also found that underachievement is not a 
surface Identity easily modified, and that the demand of others for more 
and better quality of work had a detrimental effect on underachievers. 

Hummel and Sprlnthall (1965) found underachievers to be fatalistic 
in expectations for the outcome of personal efforts. They tend to put 
a premium on the immediate and practical effects gained from work and are 
less likely to see long range goals. They are generally more liranature 
than superior achievers. Hummel and Sprlnthall (1965) also reported 
that the. achiever will more likely possess the attributes of a mature 
ego such as self control, personal responsibility, and thoughtful planning 
to the tasks of living. Serwer and Levy (1966) determined that college 
underachievers have at least five things in common (1) an inability to 
control aggressiveness and hostile impulses, (2) a tendency toward emo^ 
tlonal coldness and detachment, (3) a compulsive Indecision, (4) a dif-- 
flculty in becoming involved with other people, and (5) a tendency toward 
dependency. Hiay saw the problem not so much in study habits and educa-- 
tlonal goals, but In a need to understand feelings that are hinderlni success 

Combs (1964) found similar traits in a study of eleventh-grade high 
school males who were academically capable but were underachieving. They 
saw themselves as inadequate and showed inafficient approaches to problems. 
They also showed less freedom and adequacy of tootional expressions. Combs 
stated, ”a major determinant of how well one will be able to function is 
his feeling of capability of functioning” (p. 50). 

Evidence seems to indicate that the underachievement pattern begins 
in early childhood. Shaw and McCuen(1960) showed that the underachiever 
in the eleventh grade has also received lower grades than achievers In the 
first grade. This difference was significant at the .01 level by the third 
grade Increasing in significance until grade ten. Barrett (1957) reported 
that children who functioned below their predicted level in the fifth grade 



did even more poorly in secondary school. Frankel (I960) reported that 
the difference in mean scholastic averages for a group of underachievers 
was twice as great in high school as it was In junior high school. 

As the underachievement pattern is carried into coT'ege, It is evl-' 
dent that the student will find it difficult to accomplish the required 
work unless some intervention causes a disruption of the pattern that has 
been developed over several years. I if ton (1968) stated 3 

Everyone has potent lalltles for achievement and enjoynient 
of life beyond his present functioning- Few. will change 
their present functioning unless some agency Intervenes 
and helps them take the time to assess their satisfaction 
with what as/i contrasted with what could be (p, 245). 

Group Counseling Techniques 

Gazda (1968a) has provided a definition and history of group counseling. 
The term **group counaeling*’ seems to have originated with Richard D. Allen, 
an educator during the decades of the 1920’^^ s and 1930 Allen first used 
the tarm '’group counseling" in an article entitled 3 "A group guidance 
curriculum in the senior high school" published in 1931 (Allen, 1931, 7. 130) 
In the article he used the terms case-conference, group guldanca and group 
counseling interchangeably- Little general acceptance of the concept was 
In evidence however, until after World War II- A variety of terms appeared 
in textbooks such as Guidance in Groups , Be..nett (1955); Group Counseling , 
Jones (1963); and Multiple Counseling , Froehllch (1947). 

Confusion as to what is meant by group counseling seeitis to be lessen^ 

Ing In recant years. Gazda et al. (1967) stated that, 

a recant survey of fifty-four of the most prominent contri- 
butors to the field of group counseling for the period 1960 
to 1965 revealed that 80 par cent preferred the term group 
counseling to group guidance , multiple counseling , group 
therapy , psychodrama , and sociodrama when they were asked 
to select the term they preferred to use to describe "Coun- 
seling with more than one Individual simultaneously" (Gazda,. 

Duncan & Meadows, 1967). 

In terms of group counseling a group is more than a collection of people 
Krach and Crutchfield (1948) have defined a group as 

*,*two or more people who bear an explicit psychological 
relationship to one another. This means that for each 
member of the group the other members must exist in some 
more or less Immediate psychological way so that their 
behavior and their characteristics Influence him (p. 18), 

MacLennan and Felsenfeld (196o)>\.^hmierated four purposes for which 
groups are formed: (1) to provide constructive experience which will assist 



the individual to feel differently about himself and others; (2) to 
give support or to add pressure to the individual's attempt to behave 
differently; (3) to provide opportunities for the individual to discuss 
and examine problems which he experiences in all areas of his life^ and 
(4) to give the individual a chance to examine and analyze his impact 
on others as it is expressed in the group itself (p, 6). 

Luchins (1967) differentiated between viewing the group as individ- 
uals and viewing individuals as a group regarding how they are to be 
treated. He felt that a group goal is essential to the success of the 
group therapy. However, Gazda (1968a) pointed out different types of 
group process that require individual goals within the group. 

Counseling groups may be described as growth-centered (psyche 
process) rather than task-centered (socio process) . having no 
group goal as such, but rather each member having an Individual 
general goal of improved adjustment, and the leader^ a role that 
of encouraging open discussion of member ^s needs and feelings 
and responding in a therapeutic fashion to the feelings of the 
members (p. 266). 

As the therapy of the group works for one person, others become willing to 
share their needs. A list of values and uniqueness of group counseling 
found in the literature and reported by Gazda (1968a) point up the advan- 
tage of group counseling. 

Wolf (1968) spoke of the "microcosmic society*’ that the group presents. 
But Bonney and Foley (1963) warn of resistance that may develop in a group 
if the structure and purpose of the group is not differentiated from society 
by the leader. They defined a transition stage that must ba passed f: some 
early point In the counseling process for therapeutic conditions to be op- 
erative. In soma manner 

the counselor communicates that personal problems should 
not be discussed in social groups but that the discussion 
of personal problems is not only acceptable but also thera- 
^peutically necessary in the normatlvely different context 
of the counseling situation (p. 138). 

Dreikurs (1968) pointed out that in a group the therapist can observe 
interaction between individuals and need not simply hear about it from the 
'client in a one-to-one setting. Llfton (1968) stressed that some communi- 
cation in a group comes through silence and nonverbal cues, and it is one 
of the leader roles to reflect thfese cues in order to deal with the pro- 
blem indicated. In his dlscuaslon of Group-Centered Counseling Lifton 
(1968) stated. 

Counselors have not been equally efficient in their attempts to 
explore the many other ways in which people can conmunicate and 
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to determine how they can more effectively take advantage of 
non--verbal coiranunication to facilitate the couriseling pro- 
cess (p* 240), 

Earlier reference was made to a survey of 54 prominent contributors 
to the field of group counseling. A further result of the survey by 
Gazda, Duncan, and Meadows (1967) was a composite definition of counselin 
that may help unify the variety of attitudes expressed here regarding 
the group counseling experience. 

Group counseling is a dynamic interpersonal process focusing 
on conscious thought and behavior and involving the therapy 
functions of permissiveness, orientation to reality, cathar-- 
sls, and mutual trust, caring, understanding, acceptance, and 
support. The therapy functions are created and nurtured in a 
small group through the sharing of personal concerns with one-s 
peers and the counselor. The group counselees are basically 
normal individuals with various concerns which are not debili- 
tating to the extent requiring extensive personality change. 

The group counselees may utilize the group Interaction to 
increase understanding and acceptance of values and goals 
and to learn and/or unlearn certain attitudes and behaviors (p. 306) 

One further quote by Kemp (1964) summarizes a personas phenoiiienal ^per^ 
lence within the group. 

Research findings emphasize that each incmber brings to the group 
his past experiences, his attitudes toward problems, and his 
established methods of working. Especially important is the 
member degree of self-esteem and his ability to tolerate am- 
biguity and to examine Issues on the basis of their intrinsic 
merits. Changes in behavior are preceded by changes in an 
Individual's perception of self| a genuine change requires a 
total involvement and it takes ’place more readily whan the in^^ 
dividual is in a group than when he is alone. . , One Important 
key to the development of the individual as a useful group mem- 
ber is mutual trust and acceptance (p. 379)# 

The importance of group interaction is stressed by several writers. 
In psychodrama there is a unique experience defined as Encounter that 
takes place, Moreno (1968) said, ‘‘Encounter means that two persons do 
not only meet, but also experianca and comprehend one another, each with 
his whole being*’(p. 38). The words '^openness" of Gazda (1968a) , ”con— 
frontation and congruence" of Lif ton (1968) , "mutual trust and respect" 
of Sonstegard (1968) as well as other deacriptlva expressions indicate 
the importance of participation within a group# At times the group 
members may play the role of co-counselor either as an appointed task or 
often as a natural response to the Interaction taking place. 



Video Tape Feedback 



Studies employing the use of video tape are relatively new in re- 
search 3 and are of an exploratory nature to a great extent. In many 
instances the results are descriptive and no attempt is made to report 
statistical evidence concerning the effectiveness of the use of video 
tape in behavioral change. 

Video tape has been employed in training with counselors and clinical 
psychologists. Kaganj Krathwohl and Miller (1963) and Kagan and Krathwohl 
(1967) reported using video tape as part of a process called Interpersonal 
Process Recall (IPR) , LandSTnan and Lane (1963) used video tape in role 
playing in counselor education. Other descriptive reports of uses of video 
tape in counselor training are given by Berger and Gallant (1965); Poling 
(1965, 1968a, 196Sb)| Ryan (1969); Shiff and Relvlch (1964); and Walz 
and Johnston (1963). 

Uses of video tape In therapy have included studies by Geertsma and 
Reivich (1965) who conducted weekly therapy sessions with a client who 
was narcissistic and defensive. Significant results were demonstrated 
over a fourteen-week period with the patient who had received no relief 
from other types of therapy. 

Alger and Hogan (1966a, 1966b, 1967) used video tape in conjoint 
family therapy • They reported favorable results from a clinical stand- 
point and their work has had much Influence on the increased use of video 
tape particularly in the medical field. 

Moore Chernell and West (1965 )i working with 80 psychiatric patients^ 
found statistically significant differences In favor of a video feedback 
group over a control group. Forty patients in an experimental group 
received individual therapy in a structured interview. Immediately fol- 
lowing the session the client and the therapist viewed the video tape in 
separata rooms with an Intarragator who encouraged each to recall and ex- 
plore behavior that occurred in the interview. Independent Judges iden- 
tified three catagories of change as cured or maximally Improved, mod- 
erately improved, and minimally improved or unchanged. The authors ad- 
mitted it was not always possible to prevent the judges from knowing to 
which group, experimental or control, the patient belonged. 

Further uses of video tape have been reported in artlGlas that pro- 
vide additional possibilities of research oriented study. Berger, Sherman, 
and Westlake (1968) used video tape in a mental health clinic setting. 

They observed that self-confrontation with video tape led to improved inter- 
personal group relationships. Groups appeared more cohesive and demonstrated 
a more caring attitude. Pascal, Cottrell and Baugh (1967) reported observed 
results in the use of video tape feedback with juvanlle delinquents. 

Stoller (1967a, 1967b, 1968a, 1968b) is one of the pioneers in devel- 
oping the use of video tape feedback In groups, Stoller (1968a) stated that 



Focused feedback is a technique which has been developed for . 
utilising the video tape recorder within the group therapy 
situation a particularly in enhancing the presentrtlon of 
Information about self. The group provides the arena for 
behavior as well as the opportunity for reflection upon 
the impact on others of this behavior- Video tape Is cap"^ 
able of extending such a process (p , 30). 

He stated further, "Video tape represents an opportunity to present in- 
formation in its clearest and most specific manner and therefore in its 
most useful form" (p- 36). 

Stollar (1968a) suggesta that video tape^ like life itself presents 
more information than can be assimilated by a viewer. Selectivity^ which 
is a constant feature of one’s life, will take place and much information 
will be diluted and lose its intensity as a series of events are viewed^ 
However, Stoller’s technique of Focused Feedback enables careful and ap^ 
proprlate selectivity to take place. 

In effect, someone is saying, "Let us pay more attention to this; 
let us reflect upon it and wonder about its implications."*.. 

Thus, underscoring, rather than passive observation. Is quite 
feasible with video tape equipment and represents nn extension 
of one of the most Important functions of therapy and counseling* 
guided reflection upon data about self which is normally over- 
looked or processed in only one of many possible- ways (p- 33), 

Summary of Literature Review 

Underachievement is often a progressive experience beginning in the 
early elementary grades. For such students the gap between themselves and 
those who continue to achieve widens year by year. This experlenee leads 
to problems of self-concept and although many different attitudes have 
bean identified by research, a general feeling of Inadequacy, frustration 
and hostility is evident in the underachiever in high school and In college - 

Counseling the underachiever in groups Is one method of attempting to 
intervane to break the pattern that has been established, Llfton (1968) 
stated that,* "Few will change their present functioning unless some agency 
Intervenes and helps them take the time to assess their satisfaction with 
what it is, asd contrasted with what could be" (p. 245). Groups provide 
an opportunity of sharing feelings and attitudes within a fraTnework of a 
therapeutic atmosphere where "...the group eounselees may utilize the group 
Interaction to Increase understanding and acceptance of values and goals 
and to learn and/or unlearn certain attitudes and behaviors" (Gazda et al., 
1967, p* 306). . ; 

The use of video tape has been employed in a variety of eKparlences 
both in educational settings and therapeutic eounaallng. Moat reports 
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are of a descriptive nature with little statistical support and research- 
oriented data provided. These studies have encouraged further exploration 
of the media and the possibllltleB that lie within the further development 
of techniques with video tape, A method of video tape feedback developed 
by Stoller (1967) called Focused Feedback has initiated a number of studies, 
many of which are still in process. 
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chapter 2 



INSTRIMENTS USED IN THE STUDY 
Tennessee Self Concept Scale 



The Tennessee Self* Concept Scale (TSCS) consists of one hundred items 
designed to permit the subject to portray his own picture of himself. Each 
itCTi is rated by the subject on a five--point scale from "completely false" 
to "completely true" as the subject relates that item to himself. 

Fitts (1964) stated that "Ari individual's self-concept is a valid cri-- 
terion of his state of mental health" (p. 5). In response to a need for 
an instrument to assess the self-concept ^ the development of the scale be^an 
In 1955. The te^t items were dra^m from other self-concept measures in- 
cluding those developed by Balester (1956) ^ Engel (1936) , and Taylor (1953) 
and from written self-descriptions of patients and non-patients. Seven 
clinical psychologists judged the items and 90 that had unanimous agreement 
were selected. The score sheet is arranged in a two-dimentionals 3x5 
seheine that classifies the 90 items. The remaining 10 items make up the 
Self Criticism Scale containing "mildly derogatory statements that most 
people admit as, being true for them" (p. 2). 

The TSCS is available in two forms: the Counseling Form and the Clinical 

and Research Form. Both forms use the same test booklet , but the Clinical and 
Research Form provides a greater scope of information^ producing 29 variables 
on the profile sheet. 



Reliability 



Reliability data were reported by the test author (Fitts * 1965) on a 
tast-retest procedure with 60 college students over a two-week period with 
coefficients ranging from .ol to .92, A shortened version of the scale 
was used by Congdon (1958) In a study with psychiatric patients. He ob- 
tained a reliability coefficient of .88 for the Total Positive score. Pro- 
file patterns maintained a remarkable similarity through repeated measures 
on the same individuals over long periods of time, Fitts reported that the 
distinctive features of Individual profiles were still present for most per- 
sons a year or more later. 

Validity ^ . 



Four types of validation procedures are presented: (1) content validity ^ 



(2) discriinination between groups ^ (3) correlation with other measures, 
and (4) personality changes under particular conditions (Fitts, 1965)* 

Content Validity 

Seven clinical psychologists acted as Judges in sortang cne original 
pool of Items, Only those Iteins are included that received unaziimo'us 
agreeTiient from the judges t 

Discrimination Betwee n Qroups 

Data are presented showing discrimination between patient, non--patient 
groupSj and persons characterized as high in personality integration (PI) * 

The results show highly significant differences between the patient and 
non^-patient groups—^mostly at tue *001 level on the scores used* It is also 
demonstrated that the (PI) group would show discrimination from the norm 
group in the direction opposite from the patients* 

Correlation With Other Measures 



The author stated an abundance of correlation data available. The 
TSCS profile variables and the ISIPI scores of 102 psychiatric patients 
show correlations that might be expected with the exception of the Varl^ 
ability. Distribution and Conflict scores. In some Instances these three 
scores show little linear correlation* On these three varlablas disturbed 
parsons tend to show extreme scores In both directions (Fitts, 1965, p. 24), 

The nature of the TSCS and-the EPPS are such that few high linear 
correlations would be evident. Data from 66 high school students indicate 
little corrslation between these two instruments. 

Other measures with which correlation studias have been made include 
the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory, Izard ^s Self Rating Positive 
Affect Scale/ and the Kell-Hoefline Incomplete Sentence Blank measuring 
self-concept and family relations* 

Personality Changes Undeer Particular Conditions 

Several unpublished studias are reported in the TSCS manual (Fitts, 
1965) using the Scale in a variety *p£ settings. Additional studies have 
been reported by the author uislng the TSCS with delinquents (Fitts le 
Hamner, 1969), with teachers in sensltivltv training, and with hospitalized 
mental patients (Fitts, Stewart, & Wagner, 1969). Indications are that the 
Seale can be used to measure changes in self-concept resulting from some 
significant experience. 
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Edward? Personal Preference Schedule 



The EPPS contains 225' stateinents that are based on a list of needs 
as presented by H. A. Murray and others. The natries of the 15 personality 
variables are those used by Murray (Edwards, 1959). The Schedule also 
has a measure of test consistency and profile stability built Into the 
schedule. Each of the 15 variables Is paired twice with each of the other 
variables. The test consistency Is measured by the number of Identical 
choices made by the subject each time the choice occurs- *^Eleven or more 
identical choices may be taken as a significant departure from chance 
expantancy” (Edwards , 1959 , p- 15)- 

Edwards claims that the factor of social desirability has been mini- 
mised in the EPPS- Statements of equal social desirability j but that 
measure different personality traits , are matched as far as possible- Also, 
means, standard deviations, and percentile norms are provided separately 
for men and women and for college students and adults. 

Reliability 

Internal consistency was established for each of the 15 varlab? es 
using the Spearman-Brown formula. Split-half reliability coefficients 
ranging from -60 to .87 were obtained from the row and column score cor- 
relatiops of each variable over the 1509 subjects in the college norm 
group- 

Test— retest reliability was established on 89 University students with 
a one-week teat interval. The coefficients for the 15 variables ranged 
from .74 to -88- 



Correlatlon of the EPPS has been established with various methods of 
self-rating such as ranking and Q sorts. However, such an approach can 
only establish an agreement between a particular subject and his scores 
on the inventory - 

Correlation coefficients have also been established with other scales. 
The EPPS was given. to 106 students and several weeks later these same 
students were administered the Guilf ord-Martin Personnel Inventory and the 
Taylor Manifest Anxiety Seale- The product-moment correlations for the 15 
variables with these two scales are given in the manual (Edwards, 1959 j 
p- 22). High scores on the TOIAS Indicate presence of anxiety and would be 
socially undesirable- The correlations of the TMAS and the EPPS ranged 
from 'r-22 on endurance to -22 on succorance- On the GiffI variable, high 
scores indicate the presence of jhe named traits. The three scales of the 
GMPI showed the following correlation ranges: 



Validity 
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to .24 on endurance, 

to .33 on deference and abasement 

to ,31 on endurance. 



been measured in a variety of 
greatly reduced in the EPPS, 
of statements on the social 

aslrahliity scale values Is -85- It is admitted this Is a variable af^ 
fectad by culture and group. The EPPS was designed primarily for a pop-™ 
ulatlon of high school graduates with some college eKperience, 

Two other measures were established, A list of 79 items from the 
Mfl?I that received perfect agraeTnent as tu a socially desirable response 
were used as a measure designated Socially Desirable (SD) . This measure 
and the K scale of the were correlated with the EPPS variables. The 

correlations of the SD scale ranged from ,09 to ,32 and on the K scale 
from .01 to .33, *'The generally low correlation coefficients ,- .would 
seem to indicate that social desirability as measured by SD and K is not 
a major factor influencing scores on the EPPS variables" (EPPS Ifenualj 
1959, p, 24), 



Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes 
The SSHA is a lOO-ltem Inventory designed 

(a) to identify students whose study habits and attitudes are 
different from those of students who earn high grades ^ (b) to 
aid in understanding students with academic dlf f iculties ^ and 
(c) to provide a basis for helping such students Improve their 
study habits and attitudes and thus more fully realize their 
best potentialities (Manual, p, 5), 

The statements are marked on a flve^polnt scale from "rarely" to "almost 
always" as the student decides how each item applies to himself. College 
Form C is the result of an elght^year program of research and is an out*- 
growth of the original SSHA developed in 1953- Four basic scales labeled 
Delay Avoidance (DA) , Work Methods (I®1) , Teacher Approval (TA)^ and Edu^ 
cation Acceptance (EA) are provided. In addition two aub-totala and a 
total score show a profile of the habits and attitudes toward study. 



Cooperativeness ♦ 
Agreeablennsa t 
Objectivity: 



-.37 on aggression 
-.51 on aggression 
-,39 on succorance 



Social Desirability Factor 

The factor of social desirability has 
ways to support the claim that it has been 
The intra-class correlations between pairs 



Internal consistency was measured using the Kuder'r'Richardson Formula 
for estimating test reliability. A -sample of 465 freshmen produced reli- 
ability coefficients ranging from ,87 to .89. Two test-retest studies 
gave the following results* A four week interval with 144 freshinen resulted 
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in the following coefficients on the four subscales i DA *93, •SI, 

TA *88, and EA ’ .90. Based on 51 students retested over a fourteen'- 
week Interval the coefficianta were .88, .86, ^83, and .85. 

Validity : 

The validity of the SSHA was established by computing correlation 
between the SSHA and GPA and between the SSHA and SAT for 1,772 entering 
fresTnnen in svx colleges- Validation was done with a somewhat unreliabla 
one semester GPA as the criterion* The manual provides tables of corre^^ 
lations for the six colleges using the GPA and SAT test scores. These 
tables show that +^he SSHA as a whole as. well as three of the four sub-* 
scores have a low correlation with the collegCL aptitude test. The Work 
Methods (WM) scale had the highest correlation of ,30. Weighted averages 
of the correlations with the aptitude test are given for the total score 
and each sub-score. These weighted averages are as follows: SSHA with 

aptitude test ,21; DA ,08; WM ,30; TA ,16 and EA ,14. Tlie correla*- 
tions between the SSl^ total score and the grade^-poinL averages are 
significant and positive for all of the schools. 
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CHAPTER 3 



PROCEDURES 

Subjects 



The subjects for this study were drawn from the 1969 entering fresh^^ 
man class at Georgia Southwestern College, The College Is a four--year 
ii.*r+^ltution and part of the University System of Georgia, The selected 
stuuw. tM were considered underachievers on the basis of their high school 
average and their SAT scores, (Only the verbal section of the SAT was 
considered because college standards of admission for women included only 
this section of the SAT.) 

The entering freshinan class had a mean verbal score of 390 and a 
high school average of 2,5, All studente whose SAT verbal scores were 
above the class mean and whose HA was below 2,5 were considered. Initi- 
ally 95 of the 548 freshman students were in the catagory described. 



Letters were mailed to these students inviting them to participate in 
a program designed to aid them in their first quarter of college (see 
Appendix A) , A brief statement Indicating the Student'S interest in such 
a program was enclosed. The student was requested to sign and return it 
in the stamped, addressed envelope, Seventy^five students returned letters 
indicating interest • 



During Freshman orientation week all the Ss to whom letters had been 
sent, whether’ or not they had returned the sheet indicating Interests were 
invited to a meeting where the program was outlined. At this meeting final 
opportunity to participate was extended. Of the 89 on campus, 80 agreed 
to meet during the Fall Quarter and of these 73 actually followed through 
in a group. Three males were veterans and the other students ware high 
school graduates of the previous spring. None of the students was married. 
Seven were from states other than Georgia including Florida 1, New Jersey 2 
New York 3, and Pennsylvania 1. Parent occupations are shoTO in Table 1, 
Sixty-two were dormitory residents and eleven coTmnuted from home. The mean 
verbal SAT score for the sample was 467 and the high school average was 1^8 



By means of a table of random niuri)ers the students were placed Into 
four groups p one group being assigned as a control. Each of the three 
treatment groups was then divided Into two sub-groups for the purpose of 
achlsving optimum group size for eounaellng. Class schedules ware a 
determining factor in selecting students insofar as each had to have an 
open period on the same day of the week. A final working arrangement in- 
cluded six sub-groupa which met for ten w^ks during the Fall Quarter, 
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The groups met once a week in sessions of one hour duration. A descrip- 
tion of the four groups Is ' given in Table 2. 



TABLE 1 

Occupations of Ss Parents 



Occupation 



N 



Business Man 
Laborer 
Government 
Parmer 

Professionals 

Chaplain 

Chemist 

Pilot 



34 

13 

12 

3 

2 

1 

1 

67 



Note. -'“4 Ss’ parents deceased and 2 Ss’ parents divorced. 

TABLE 2 

Description of Groups 



Number in 

Treatment Group 



Total Males Total Females 



Group A 


IF 


17 


10 


7 


Group B 


DF 


18 


12 


6 


Group C 


NV 


18 - 


. 14 


4 


Group D 


Control 


20 


IS 


5 


Total 


N 


73 


51 


22 



After the groups had been selectad each student had a personal confer- 
ence with the leader. During this session the purpose of the project was 
reviewed, time and place of the group mastlngs given, and the importance 
of consistent attendance was stressed. If the person was assigned to a 
group with video tape, the purpose and procedure was outlined and oppor- 
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tunity was given to choose not to be involved in the video tape. group* 
There was none who chose not to be in the groups. 

Group meetings were scheduled on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Thursdays. 
Notices were sent to group iDemhers through their post office boices on the 
day prioi" to the scheduled meeting each week. The average attendance for 
each group for the ten scheduled sessions is shown in Table 3* 



TABLE 3 

Average Group Attendance 



Number of Average 



Treatment 




Sessions 


Attendance 


Group 


A 


IF 


10 


7.2 


Group 


B 


DF 


10 


8.1 


Group 


C 


NV 


10 


6.7 



Treatment 

The Tennessee Self Concept ficale (TSCB) , Edwards Personnel Preference 
Schedule (EPPS) , and the Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes (SSHA) were 
administered to the students during the freshman orientation week. The 
SSHA was scored and the results were given to the studants to be used in 
the early sessions for discussion purposes. The TSCS and the EPPS ware 
administered as pre-^ and posttasts. Each student at Georgia Southwestern 
College has ai assigned post office box numbari therefore these post office 
box numbers were used as ’'code’- numbers on the instruments so that confi^ 
dentiality could be maintained for the Ss, 

Weakly group sessions were held in the informal atmosphere of an 
apartment living room. This room was located in a building formerly a 
dormitory, but now converted into classroom use. 

The posttest session came at the time of the final examinations for 
the Fall Quarter, It was possible for several students to come to the 
office of the researcher to take thd poSttest if they missed it in the 
group meeting. The absence of soma students at the posttast reduced the 
N available for pra^ and posttest comparison on the TSCS and EPPS, Al- 
though some students did not appear for posttestings they are included 
In other measures such as GPA and PPAG, The N’s for the pre- and post^ 
test on the EPPS and the TSCS are showa in Table 4. 
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TABLE 4 



Group N’s fur Pre- and Posttests of TSGS and EPPS 



TSGS EPPS 

Treatment N 



Group 


A 


IF 


13 


12 


Group 


B 


DF 


17 


16 


Group 


C 


NV 


15 


12 


Group 


D 


Control 


14 


12 



Procedure With Video Tape in the Group 

The two groups for whom the additional eKperlinental variable of video 
taping was employed had the procedure explained to them prior to the first 
group session* Two types of video feedback were employed designated as 
Iimnedlate Feedback (IF) and Delayed Feedback (DF) , In one group a parti- 
cular behavior during the group session was replayed to the group for 
further exploration at that moment (IF). The feedback was done at the de-- 
clslon of the leader and/or the request of a member of the group. The re- 
play occurred more than once if it appeared the group missed what was 
being said or seemed to misinterpret what was meant. In the DF group the 
entire group session was taped. Between sessions the leader viewed the 
tape and selected segments of the tape for replay at the following session* 
The next group session began with the viewing of the tape segment or seg- 
ments selected. 



One-half inch Sony equipment was used which included a camera with 
view finder and wide angle lens^ recording deck and an 18” monitor for 
playback purposes. The initial session was used to acquaint the groups 
with the video procedures. The camera and playback was operated by the 
leader during the first four sessions. Beginning with session five one 
of the group was placed at the camera and a different group member was 
given this responsibility each succeeding week. The member at the camera 
was not excluded from the group discussion and at the same time this al- 
lowed the leader to move away from the camera and to concentrate completely 
on the group behavior. The camera was now more an accepted part of the 
group and not a focal point of concern. 



The group Eiat in a closed circle with the leader beside the camera 
for the first four sessions. The camera was placed so that with only 
slight movements the needed camera adjustments necessary to cover the en^ 
tire group could be made. This operation had been praetlced| along with 
the other physical movements necessary in the operation of the video equlp-^ 
ments during a pilot study with a^ jroup during the previous summer quarter. 
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The recording deck was on a table at the leader's left with the 18" moni- 
tor. A minimum amount of time and distraction occurred in setting up the ’ 
replay of the tape with the Immediate Feedback Group. After the fourth 
session when a student was placed at the camera 5 the leader still oper-^ 
ated the playback phase of the procedure, but now was away froin the cam- 
era* One microphone placed on a srj*^ll raised surface in the center of 
the group picked up the voice recording. 

Replay segments varied in length from two to five minutes 5 but in 
most cases were less than five minutes in length. The purpose of the re- 
play was to focus on a specific behavior or response pattern and effort 
was made not to dilute this focus by a long playback. Video Feedback oc- 
curred at moments when a group member inade responses centering in one of 
three basic areas of feelings 

A. Statements reflecting inner discrepant behavior (intra-personal) . 

B. Conflict of feelings expressed by at least two group members 
(inter-personal) . 

C. Reinforcement statements from one member to another group member 
(Supportive) . 

The number of playbacks depended entirely on the responses in the group 
and followed no consistent pattern. In every session following the initial 
session at least one playback occurred- In some instances an episode was 
played back more than onces either at the request of a group member or be- 
cause the leader wanted to emphasize a particular behavior. 

In the IF group It was natural to "break in" for short replays of the 
tape at any point in the discussion. Replays for the DF groups occurred 
as block segments at the start of each session. Certain feelings seemed 
to reoccur both during a session and from meeting to meeting. This became 
apparent as the tapes were reviewed between sessions. 

Segments of tape were selected for replay, when possible, that con- 
tained the feelings expressed by one group member and also reflected group 
concerns as they had been made evident In brief responses prior to the 
selected tape segment. Segments were selected on a priority basis. That 
is, the segment judged by the leader as most appropriate for feedback was 
marked for use. 

Table 5 and Table 6 describe the playback episodes used In the sub- 
groups on video tape. It is apparent from Table 6 that group members 
expressed intra—personal discrepant, feelings to a much greater extent 
than feelings of an inter-personal or supportive nature. Ex^ples of 
each type of response are given In Appendix B. 



Student Evaluation Questionnaire 



The students were asked to complete an evaluation questionnaire at 
the end of the Fall Quarter. This was optional and the questionnaire was 
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not to be signed. The results werei, helpful in obtaining individual feelings 
about what occurred during the quarter. A suiimiary table is given in 
Append Ik C, 



TABLE 5 

Description of Video Feedback in Groups 





Ntmaber of Sessions 


Total Number 


Average Tiine 


Treatment 


Using Video 


Playbacks 


of Playbacks 



Group A IF 


8 


25 . 


2 , 9 min , 


Group E DF 


7 


17 


4 * 25 min . 



TABLE 6 

Types of Response in Video Feedback in Groups 







■ 






Treatment 


Intraceptive 


Response Content^ 
Intercep tlve 


Supportive 


Total 


Group A IF 


17 


2 


7 


26 


Group B DE 


11 


1 


6 


18 



In two instances the feedback carried both intra“personal discrepant 
and aupportiva responses; this accounts for the total differences in Table 5 
and Table 6. 



Analysis of the Data 



^alysls of varl'^nce was computed on the difference between the Fall 
Quarter GPA and the Spring Quarter GPA. Analysis of variance was also 
computed on the difference between the PFAG and the Gimulative GPA for 
each group. 

The TSCS and the EPPS were administered to each group as pre^ and 
posttast measures. Analysis of covariance was computed on the posttest 
with the pretest as the covarlate- Edwards (I960) was used as the ref^ 
erence for these analyses. 

Duncan’s Multiple Range Test was computed on the variables reaching 
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significance. This computation was based on Edwards (I960) and on 

Bruning & Klntz (1968) who stated 

The significance of the overall F means only that among the 
means of the four groups, at least two differ. The problem 
is to determine which specific groups actually differ sig- 
nificantly (p. 115). 

The multiple range tests for each significant effect are summarized in 
pairs of tables. In the first table the range between the means, the com- 
parison between groups, the product difference, the shortest signi£ic?int 
range (SSR) , and conclusions are reported. In the second table of tht set, 
the means are ranked in order of decreasing magnitude and the significant 
and insignificant differences are indicated. Any two means which are not 
significant are underscored by the same line. Any two means not under- 
scored by the same line are significantly different. 
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CHAPTER 4 



? 



RESULTS 



The present study la an attempt to answer two general questions. Does 
group counseling with the added treatment variable of video tape feedback 
cause significant changes to occur in students so they will become more 
productive and more capable of fulfilling their potential than students 
who do not experience this treatment? Whlca of two selected treatments 
using video tape feedback la more effective? 

The results relevant to each of the five hypotheses will be given. 

In each instance the measured variables will be considered in the following 
order; Grade Point Average^ Tennessee Self Concept Scale, and the Edwards 
Personal Preference Schedule- Information obtained from a student evalu-^ 
ation questionnaire Is reported. Reasons for students- withdrawing from 
Georgia Southwestern College in the Winter and Spring Quarters are reported. 
The .05 level of significance was chosen as a basis for rejecting hypotheses 
for this study. ^ 

It was of interest to know what changes in GPA had occurred through the 
year following the counseling experience of the Fall Quarter# Two analyses 
of variance were computed for those students in the four groups who had 
remained in Georgia Southwestern College for the entire year# 

Analysis of variance was computed on the difference betoaen the Fall 
Quarter GPA and the Spring Quarter GPA* Analysis of variance was also com^ 
puted on the difference between the cmnulative GPA and the PFAG for the 
four groups. Results are shown in Tables 7 and 8, 

Analysis of covariance was computed on the 29 variables of the TSCS# 
Tables 9 and 10 show the results of this analysis - 

Although no significance was attained on the adjusted means for any 
of the variables, there were significant differences in the groups on the 
pre- and posttests for the Self Criticism Score, Duncan -s Multiple Range 
Test was computed on these differences- The results are shovm in Tables 11 
through lA, Table 15 shows the pretest and posttest F values and the within” 
groups and between-means r-s for the covariance analysis of the TSCS. 

Analysis of covariance was computed on the 15 variables of the EPPS 
for the four groups. The results are shown in Tables 16 and 17. Slgnifi-^ 
cant differences found on pre-^ and posttest measures of the EPPS were 
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tested by Duncan's Multiple Range.. The results are shown in Tables 18 
through 21. Duncan's Multiple Range Test was then computed to determine 
which specific groups actually differed on the Adjusted Means. Results 
are shown in Table 22. 

Student Evaluation Questionnaire 

Item response distributions for the questionnaire are shown in Table 23 
The questionnaire sunmiary is shown in Appendix C. 

Withdrawal From School 

Twenty^three Ss withdrew from Georgia Soutlwesterri College after the 
Fall Quarter. Tables 24 and 25 suTinnarize the reasons for withdrawal in 
the Winter and Spring Quarters. 

TABLE 7 

Comparison of Fall and Spring Quarter GPA's Among Groups With 
Students Wlio Remained at Georgia Southwestern College All Year 



Group 




Fall 

GPA 


Spring 

GPA 


Change 


F* 


IP 


12 


2.10 


2.14 


+.04 




DP 


9 


1.87 


1.84 


-.03 




NV 


13 


2.20 


2.00 


-.20 




Control 


16 


2.05 


2.01 


-.04 


.316 


*No 


statistical 


significance obtained. 












TABLE 8 






Comparison of 


PFAG and 


Cumulative GPA’s 


Among Groups With 




Students Who Remained at 


Georgia Souti.western College All Year 








Cumulative 






Group 


N 


PFAG 


• GPA 


Difference 


F* 


IF 


12 


2.16 


2.16 


, 




DP 


9 


2.12 


1.83 


-.29 




NV 


13 


2.10 


2.08 


-.02 




Control 


16 


2,09 


2.03 


-,06 


.653 



*No statistical significance obtained. _ 
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TABLE 10 



Error Mean Square and F Values for the Four Groups 
on Pre- and Posttests for the 29 TSCS Variables 



TSCS 

Scores 


Pretest 

EMS F 


Posttest 
EMS F 


Self Crltlclsin 


42.705 


4.556* 


42.994 


3.617 


T/F 


173.100 


.579 


188.969 


.801 


Net Conf. 


113.805 


.294 


99.844 


.545 


Tot. Conf. 


76.948 


1.610 


109.071 


.085 


Tot. P. 


114.436 


.590 


122.207 


.248 


Row 1 


150.828 


.457 


159.679 


,346 


Row 2 


90.548 


.525 


99.550 


.190 


Row 3 


133.479 


.642 


134.655 


.474 


Col. A 


149.460 


.637 


134.989 


.234 


Col. B 


120.625 


1.558 


93.389 


.761 


Col. C 


85.828 


1.293 


131,190 


.541 


Col. D 


148.916 


.711 


177.052 


.720 


Col. E 


129.881 


.016 


166.656 


.324 


Tot, V 


90.178 


.860 


88.494 


.716 


Col. V 


115.336 


1.128 


102.807 


1.116 


Row V 


99.352 


.111 


115.809 


.087 


Dist. D 


106.042 


.651 


128.737 


.154 


5 


75.888 


1.125 


136.962 


.598 


4 


101.773 


1,357 


104.137 


2.133 
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TABLE 10 cont 



Error Mean Square and P Values for the Four Groups 
on Pre- and Posttests for the 29 TSCS Variables 



TSCS Pretest Posttest 

Scores EMS F EMS F 





3 


134.296 


.339 


121.413 


.138 




2 


83.201 


.196 


77.951 


.388 




1 


128.049 


,.783 


122.550 


.608 


DP 




80.516 


2.504 


75.564 


1.794 


GM 




139.370 


.874 


133.979 


.305 


Psy 




80.707 


.794 


72.044 


.255 


PD 




88.753 


1.815 


71.401 


1.357 


N 




109.180 


.719 


126.596 


.133 


PI 




74.186 


1.405 


85.221 


.237 


NDS 




113.127 


1.030 


94.625 


.200 



^The number of degrees of freedom for treatment is 3 and for error 
is 48. The SS for main effect may he obtained by multiplying F x df- x EIS. 

Significant at the .05 level. 
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J 

TABLE 11 



Multiple Range Test; 


Self Criticism 


Variable on TSCS Pretest 

5 


Range 


Group 


Product 

Difterence 


SSR 


Conclusion 


4 


NV - IF 


8.70 


5.16 


Slgxiifi cant‘d 


3 


NV - DF 


2.20 


4.99 


Not Significant 


2 


NV — Control 


1.93 


4.75 


Not SI gnif leant 


3 


Control - IF 


6.77 


. 4.99 


Significant^ 


2 


Control - DF 


,30 


4.75 


Not Significant 


2 


DF - IF 


6.47 


4,75 


Significant^ 



^Significant at the .001 level. 



TABLE 12 



Results 


of Multiple Range 


Test: Self 


Criticism Variable on 


TSGS Pretest 


Group . 


NV 


Control 


DF 


IF 




N»15 


N=l4 


N-17 


N=13 


Mean 


52.93 


51.00 


50 , 70 


44,23 



• -45 



o 

ERIC 
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TABLE 13 





Multiple Range Test; 


Self Criticism 


Variable on TSCS 


Posttest 


Range Group 


Product 

Difference 


SSR 


Conclusion 


4 


NV - IF 


7.96 


5.19 


Significant^^ 


3 


NV - DP 


4.04 


5.02 


Not Significant 


2 


NV - Control 


2.30 


4.78 


Not Significant 


3 


Control ~ IF 


5.66 


5.02 


Significant^ 


2 


Control - . DP 


4.74 


4.78 


Not Significant 


2 


DF - IF 


3.92 


4.78 


Not Significant 




^Significant at the * 


001 level. 







TABLE 14 

Results of Multiple Range Testi Self Criticism Variable on TSCS Posttest 



Group 


NV 


Control 


DF 


IF 




N=15 


N^14 


N=17 


N=13 


Means 


54.80 


52.50 


50.76 


46.84 
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TABLE 15 



Pretest and Posttest F Values and Within"groups and 
Between Means r's for the 29 TSCS Variables 



TSCS 



Pretest 



Posttest 



rxy 



O 

ERIC 



Scores 


5* 


F 


Within Groups 


rxy 


Self Criticism 


4.556 


3,617 




.706 


.955 


T/F 


.579 


,801 




. 630 


.815 


Net Conf. 


.294 


.545 




.613 


.552 


Tot. Conf, 


1.610 


.085 




.616 


.859 


Tot. P. 


.590 


.248 




.875 


.683 


Row 1 


.457 


.346 




.822 


.649 


Row 2 


.525 


.190 




.809 


.122 






t 








Row 3 


.642 


.474 




.835 


.831 


Col. A 


.637 


.234 




.898 


.848 


Col. B 


1.558 


.761 




.700 


.840 


Col. C 


1.293 


.541 




.742 


.601 


Col. D 


.711 


.720 




.829 


.445 


Col, E 


.016 


.324 




.807 


.414 


Tot. V 


.860 


.716 




.610 


.975 


Col. V 


1.128 


1.116 




.565 


.896 


Row V 


.111 


.087 




.620 


,060 


Bist, D 


.651 


.154 




.870 


.871 


5 


1.125 


.598 




.774 


.998 


4 


4^357 


2,133 


- • 


...■621 


.988 






(Table continued 


on^^t 


page) 
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TABLE 15 cont. 



Pretest and Posttest P Values and Withln’^groups and 
Between Means r’s for the 29 TSCS Variables 



TSCS 

Scores 


Pretest 

P 


Posttest 

. F . 


rxy 

Within Groups 




3 


.339 


.138 


.773 


.173 


2 


.196 


.388 


.644 


.981 


1 


.783 


.608 


.868 


.893 


DP 


2.504 


1.794 


.793 


.904 


GH 


.874 


.305 


.851 


.641 


Psy 


.794 


. : 55 


.643 


■.657 


FD 


1.815 


1.357 


.759 


,936 


N 


.719 


.133 


.857 


.889 


PI 


1.405 


.237 


.483 


.048 


KDS 


1.030 


.200 


.776 


.884 
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TABLE 11 



Error Mean Square and F Values for the Four Groups 
on Pre- and Posttests for the IS EPPS Variables 





Pretest 


Posttest 


Variable 


EMS. F 


. ... EMS . . F 



Achievement 


8.114 


1.796 


16.502 


1.413 


Deference 


■ 12.130 


2.099 


13.060 


2.479 


Order 


,21.119 


.303 


23.453 


.431 


Exhibition 


14.988 


.400 


17.095 


1.293 


Autonomy 


20.567 


.460 


24.250 


.408 


Affiliation 


16.962 


.191 


18.496 


1.445 


Intraception 


26.163 


3.375* * 


17,391 


7,169' 


Succorance 


23.866 


1.914 


24.391 


1.066 


Dominance • 


26.165 


.164 


26.446 


.176 


Abasement 


29.875 


.386 


36.704 


.153 


Nurturance 


24.358 


1.134 


16.892 


1.389 


Change 


19.316 


.681 


19.568 


.060 


Endurance 


28.976 


.727 


22.755 


1.919 


Heterosexuality 


37.828 


1.066 


41.236 


.455 


Aggression 


22.060 


.182 


21.354 


2.299 


Consistency Score 


2.059 


2.505 


5.806 


.185 



“The number of degrees of freedom for treatment Is 3 and for error 
Is 48. The SS for main effect may be obtained by multiplying F x df x EMS 

*Signif leant at the .05 level, ’ ' 
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TABLE 18 





Multiple Range Test 


; Intraceptlon Variable on 


EPPS Pretest 

. — — - --- - — — - — 


Range 


Group 


Product 

Difference 


SSR 


Conclusion 


4 


IF - NV 


6.03 


5.76 


Significant 


3 


IF - Control 


4.41 


5.59 


Not Significant 


2 


IF - DF 


1.91 


5,31 


Not Significant 


3 


DF - NV 


4.17 


5.59 


Not Significant 


2 


DF - Control 


2.50 


5.31 


Not Significant 


2 


Control - NV 


1.67 


5.31 


Not Significant 


F 


ignif leant at the .001 


level. 







TABLE 19 

Results of Multiple Range Teat: Int'aceptlon Variable on EPPS Pretest 



Group ' 


IF 


DF 


Control 


NV 




N=13 


N=17 


N^14 


N=15 


Means 


17.16 


15.25 


12.75 


11.08 



52 
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TABLE 20 

Multiple Range Test; Intraception Variable on EPPS Posttest 



Range Group 


Product 

Difference 


SSR 


Conclusion 


4 


DF - NV 


7.00 


3.84 


Significant*^ 


3 


DF ^ Control 


4.31 


3.72 


Significant* 


2 


DF - IF 


1.73 


3.54 


Not Significant 


3 


IF ^ m 


5.25 


3.72 


Significant* 


2 


IF ^ Control 


2.58 


3.54 


Not Significant 


2 


Control - NV 


2.67 


3.54 


Not Significant 


*Signif leant at .01 level. 
*• ■ ignif leant at ,001 level. 



Results 


TABLE 21 

of Multiple Range Test; Intraception 


Variabla on 


EPPS Posttest 




Group 


DF IF 


Control 


NV 




N=17 K=13 


N=14 


N=15 


Means 


17.56 15.83 


13.25 


10.58 



53 
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Multiple Range Test: 



TABLE 22 

Intraception Variable on EPPS Covariance 



Range 


Group 


Product 

Difference 


SSR 


Conclusion 


4 


IF 


- NV 


3.10 


3.11 


Not Significant 


3 


IF 


— Control 


2.12 


3.03 


Not Significant 


2 


IF 


- DF 


.85 


2.88 


Not Significant 


3 


DF 


- NV 


2.24 


3.03 


Not Significant 


2 


DF 


— Control 


1.27 


2.88 


Not Significant 


2 


Control - NV 


.97 


2.88 


Not Significant 



Results of Multiple Range Test: Intraception Variable on EPPS Covariance 

Edwards (1960) referred to the Protection Level for the Duncan Multiple 
Range Test, With four means and alpha of .05 there is .86 probability of 
finding no erroneous significant differences between the four means, 

(1 - ,05) ^ ^ » .86. Apparently if there is a true difference in the 

groups 5 it is between the IF and NV groups . 



54 
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TABLE 23 

Questlormaire Item Response Distribution^ 



Item 


A 


percentage of 
B C 


Response 

D 


E 


1. 


43.2 


37.8 


13.5 


2.7 


2.7 




20.0 


60.0 


17.5 


2.5 





2. 


36.0 


39.3 


9.0 




15.1 


3. 


15.2 


84.8 






___ 


4 . 


38.2 


26.4 


8.8 


2.9 


23.5 


5. 


4.7 


64.2 


23.8 


4.7 


2.3 




^See Appendix C 


for Student 


Evaluation 


Questionnaire . 
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TABLE 24 



Reasons for Withdrax^al From College 



Reason 


Winter Quarter 


Spring Quarter 


Total 


Academic 


5 


5 


10 


Transfer 


5 


2 


7 


Work 




2 


2 


Marriage 




1 


1 


In j ury 


1 




1 


Dropout 


2 




2 




13 


10 


23 



56 
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TABLE 25 





Reasons for Withdrawal From 


College by Groups 






Reason 


Winter Quarter 


spring Quarter 


Total 


Academic 








IF 


0 


2 


2 


DP 


2 


3 


5 


NV 


2 


0 


2 


Control 


1 


0 


1 


Transfer 








IP 


1 


0 


1 


DF 


1 


2 


3 


NV 


2 


0 


2 


Control 


1 


0 


1 


Work 








DP 


0 


1 


1 


NV 


0 


1 


1 


Dropout 








Control 


2 


0 


2 


In j ury 








IP 


1 


0 


1 


Marriage 








IF 


0 


1 


_1 




13 


10 


23 



* ■ 
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CHAPTER 5 



CONCLUSIONS MD lOTLICATIONS FDR FURTHER RESEARCH 



The primary objective of this study was to determine whether the inter- 
vention of video tape feedback In group counseling with underachieving col- 
lege freshmen would significantly affect the GPA and certain selected self-- 
concept variables, A comparison of group means does not show significant 
difference beti^een groups who eKperienced the effect of video tape feed- 
back and those who received counseling without video tape or who received 
no counseling during the year. One exception is the Intraception variable 
of the EPPS which will be discussed- Although trends in favor of the 
counseled groups are generally Indicated^ the DF group attained less on the 
GPA measures than the other groups including the control. They also had 
the largest number of withdrawals from college. Comparison of the Fall 
Quarter and Spring Quarter GPA and Cumulative GPA in relation to the PFAO 
favored the IF group as shown in Tables 7 and 8. Tills differs from 
Wlnborn and Schmidt (1962) who found that the mean GPA of the control group 
was higher than the experimental group after counseling, Ttiey concluded 
that counseling had a negative effect on academic achievement. 

Five null hypotheses were proposed. The following conclusions are 
based on the results obtained. 



Null Hypothasla 1 

There will be no significant dlfferenGes In GPA and In measured 
self-concept variables between subjects who receive immediate 
-video feedback and those who receive delayed video feedback, 

lha Self Criticism Variable on the pretest of the TSCS showed the IF 
and DF groups to be different as Indicated in Table 11. However ^ at the 
time of the posttest this difference was not evident. The adjusted means 
showed non-significance. Therafora, Hypothesis 1 is not rejected . 

* 

Null Hypothesis 2 

There will be no significant difference In GPA and in measured 
self-concept variables between subjects who are counseled in a 
, setting with video tape feedback and those who are counseled in 
a setting with no video tape. 

■ 58 ;. 
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Significant differentes were attained on the Intracep tion variable 
of the EPPS and the Self Criticism variable of the TSCS. Duncan *s Multiple 
Range Test was computed on, the pre- and posttests means as well as on the 
adjusted means. 



EPPS Intracep tion Variable 

Pretast significant differences were found bet^^een the If and NV groups 
using Duncan'S Multiple Range Test. The post test showed group differences 
between the DF and NV as well as the IF and NV groups. However ^ on the 
adjusted means the difference is c/ues tionable . The Protection Level Factor 
for Duncan's Multiple Range Test as described by Edwards (1960) seenus to 
affect the outcome on this measure. Reference to this is inade below Table 22 



TSCS Self Criticism Variable 

The pre-- and posttests revealed significant differences between the NV 
and IF groups on this variable^ The pretest measured differences did not 
change as a result of treatmen/t and changes that may have occurred among 
groups were not such that caus^ed them to alter positions with one another. 
Consequently 5 no significant differences were evident on the adjusted means 
and Hypo til es is 2 is not rejected . 

Null HypothesiB 3 

There will be no significant difference in GPA and in measured 
self-concept variables between subjects who are counseled with 
immediate video feedback and those who receive no counseling. 

Significant differences were found In the Self Criticism variable of 
the TSCS for the IF mid Control groups on both the pretest and posttest 
measures. Comparison of the adjusted means did not reveal any significance, 
Anyechanges that occurred kept the groups in the same relationship to one 
another as they were at the pretest* Hypothesis 3 is not rejected . 

Null Hypothesis 4 

There will be no significant differences in GPA and in measured 
self-concept variables between subjects who are counseled with 
delayed video feedback and those who receive no counseling. 

The posttest of the EPPS showed significant differences between the 
DF and Control groups on the Intraception variable. No algnifleance was 
evident when the adjusted tnosna were compared. Hypothesis 4 is not rejected . 



Null Hypothesis 5 

There will be no significant difference in GPA and in measured 
self-concept variables betoeen subjects x^bo receive group coun- 
seling without video tape and those who receive no counselings 

No significant differences were found in these comparisons. Hypothesis 
5 is not rejected. 



Student response on the evaluation forms Indicated that impressions 
given immediately following an extended group counseling experience are 
generally favorable* Eighty per cent indicated that it was fairly easy or 
very easy to discuss personal : feelings and concerns. Eighty per cent also 
felt that the discussions were of some help or very helpful . 

Of those exposed to the video tape camera, 36*3% felt little or no 
self--consciousness from the beginning* Those who felt self-- cons clous at 
first said they felt comfortable by the end of the second session* Three 
students said it tended to bother them and 15% or 5 students expressed no 
opinion. Sixty-four per cent felt that the video feedback was either very 
helpful or of some help with 23*5% eKpresslng no opinion* 

It Is likely that several who cheeked "no opinion" on the video tape 
statements were students who had not been exposed to the video tape* If 
this Is true 3 the percentage of those who indicated favorable reaction to 
the video tape experience would be much greater* For example, eliminating 
the "no opinion" checks under T* V. Camera Playback would increase the per- 
centage from 64*6% to 84*6% for those who found it of some help or very 
helpful* 

Although a large percentage of the Ss Indicated that the video tape 
feedback was a helpful e3q>erlence, little indicated change is shown in the 
objective results. It may be as Fitts and Stewart (1969) concluded 

The simple fact that individuals have been eKposed to something 
(like video tape feedback) does not guarantee that they have 
become truly involved in it, or that it has had much meaning to 
them or Impact upon them (p, 18). 

Where space was provided for comments regarding weaknesses of the pro- 
gram in the student evaluation questionnaire, the feeling that nothing had 
been forced on a person was e^^ressCd. The meetings were voluntary and the 
discussions were conducted with little structure provided. Brown (1969) 
differentiated between high and low^anxious college underachievers. He 
found that with low- anxious Ss open discussion served to Involve them in the 
kind of thinking they wished to avoid* As a result their anxiety increased 
and evidently their academic progress was a] so Impeded. 

The Ss for this study were not classified as to anxiety level- However, 
they showed preference for a structured type of discussion. 

■. 60 
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IVo instruments were given to the Ss as pre- and posttest ineasures. 

The TSCS as described is designed to measure 29 self*-concept variables and 
the EPPS measures 15 personality variables while minimising the social 
desirability factor that may otherwise influenca rasponses. 

The results of the EPPS showed a significant F on the Intraceptlon 
varlabla. The other 14 variables produced non-significant differences* 

The evidence seems to indicate that the IF group decreased in its 
Intracep tion* This may Indicate several factors working* It suggests a 
possibility of def ansivenass building up in the groups It may also in- 
dicate internal struggles that caused less willingness to ”£ace facts. “ 

Davis (1969) stated that it was not until the 18th session in group coun- 
seling with 7th-^ and 9th-^grade boys that evidence of positive change began 
to show. His evaluation along with Fitts (1970) indicated longer duration 
of counseling In terms of weeks and months is necessary for self-concept 
change to be evident. 

The F values for the pre- and posttest and the within-groupB and 
between-means r-s are reported for the TSCS la Table IS. These results 
deTnonstrate that the groups changed. Group change occurred in such a way^ 
however, that the relative position of the groups remained approximately 
the same. In almost every instance there was some convergence among the 
groups on the posttest. Thera was also evidence of change occurring in 
individuals In such a way as to negate group changes. Some individuals 
were moving in a positive direction while others were moving in a negative 
direction so that the group difference was cancelled out. 

Gazda and Larsen (1968) in a review of 104 group counseling studies 
stated 

One of the more serious problems in need of resolution of 
outcome research In group counseling is that of defining 
eKperlmental variables that are common to each group parti- 
cipant* Frequently when data are grouped ^ gains made by cer- 
tain Ss are canceled out by other Ss who^ to show positive 
change, may need to and perhaps actually do change in the 
opposite direction on a given variable. (p. 65). 

This pattern of change is supported by Fitts (1969) in a study with a sensl'- 
tivlty group exparience involving teachers. He stated 

There are marked individual differences in the changes which occur. 

Thus traditional group measures usually reflect little significant 
directional change for total groups. Individuals are changing in 
opposite directions and these changes tend to cancel each other out (p.6) 

He stated further, "Thus It becomes important that future research on serisl- 
tlvity training, psychotherapy , etc. , study Individuals rather than groups" 

(p. 6). Appendix D shows sample profile sheets of two individuals from each 
group demonstrating this directional change tending to cancel out group 
changes , 



Appendix E shows the profile of each group on the TSCS pre^- and post- 
tests. The picture of generally undesirable self-concept in the profiles 
may indicate reasons for undcrachlevenient , The use of covariance in analyz- 
ing the group pre- and pos'ttests adjusts for the initial self-concept dif- 
ferences. It may be that changes that occur are dependent on the kinds of 
self-concepts that are brought to the groups, Fitts (1969) stated In sum- 
mary of a study with teachers that, '^The kind of self-concept changes which 
occurred were in part a function of the kinds of self-concepts which the Ss 
initially brought to the experience** (p* 61). A visual study of the group 
profiles on the TSCS show some trends within the groups. 

Group A (IF) 

The positive scores are below the mean except in Col. C on the posttest 
score. The group was not consistent in the pra-- and posttast pattern- The 
profiles ovarlap one another with generally lower positive scores on. the 
posttest. There is an increase in the NDS and an increase of 3 responses 
with a consequent lowering of 1 and 5 responses In the distribution scores. 
These changes indicate less confidence In how the self-concept was viewed 
by this group in the posttest. Change may have begun to occur within the 
group j but as pointed out elsewhere In this study ^ time caught up and coun- 
se3,lrig terminated too soon. | 



Group 3 (DE) 

The picture is a generally depressed pattern of scores with very little 
change batwean the pre- and posttests indicated. 

Group C (NV) 

Tills profile is similar to that of Group A both on the pra^ and poat^^ 
tests. There appears to have been some changes oeeurrlng, or beginning to 
be evJ-dent, Some dissatisfaction with the self-concept brought to the 
group is evident. However ^ directional change in individuals tends to mini- 
mize the group change- Fitts (1969) in a study of teacher self-concept 
changes stated^ ’’The kinds of self-concept changes which occurred were In 
part a function of the kinds of experience” (p, 61), 

Group D (Control) 

The profile of the pre- and post teat parallel each other. The direc- 
tional changes are generally undaslrable In the posttast. 

All four groups present self-concept profiles that are somewhat deviant 
and undesirable. In personal correspondence Fitts stated ^ ”Thls would 
certainly suggest that their self^coneapts may help to explain their under- 
achieveraent and In this sense the initial self-concept profiles which they 
present are exactly what one would expect,” 



Implications for Further Research 



Efforts to intervene in the problem of the underachiever have been 
conducted by several researehers. The present study using video tape feed* 
back Is .exploratory in nature and has attempted to provide additional needed 
information. Several possibilities for further study are evident from the 
raaults, 

1. Time seams to be a key factor In change of the self-concept. It Is 
suggested that any replication of the study include a longer period of time 
in terms of weeks for counseling. It is also recoimnended that more frequent 
meetlnga ba held for the groups. 

2. The time period between taping and viewing for the delay feedback 
may be shortened and separated from the counseling sessions themselves. 

Let the group experience of viewing the tape occur within a day or two of 
the actual counseling sesalon. 

3. Another approacb to the use of delay feedback may be done on an 
individual basis, ^is would ramova the variable of self-confrontation with 
other group members present. 

The possibilities of video tape feedback as an effective aid in the 
group counseling experience continues to need exploration* Group members 
generally accept and welcome the experience of confronting themselves and 
exploring their behavior. At what point and how often should it be employed? 
Stoller (1969) , a recognised authority in group procedures with video tape 
feedback, t/rote in a personal communication that, "time within the group 
is probably the single moat Important variabla. The most affective video 
tape feedback will coincide with the group development." If this is so, 
the effective use of video tape feedback hinges on a variable difficult 
to measure. The unanswered questions and the variety of opportunities for 
use of video tape feedback provide fertile ground for further resi^arch Into 
the possibilities of this aid to counseling. 
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deargut College 

i\m£ricit 0 , (S^OTgta 317D3 



Dear Freshman 5 

I know you have received , letters of information and letters of 
welcoine-=^ and perhaps other communications since you first indicated an 
interest in attending Georgia Southwestern. You know we are interested 
in you and want to be of any assistance we can to make your academic 
e^^erieiice a success in every way. 

You have not heard from me before, but I am writing to tell you 
that you have been selected from che freshman class to take part in a 
new program at GSC. This Is a program designed to increase one's general 
study ability and adjustment to college. It la not an orientation pro-' 
gram for freshiuen- this you have had 'and will receive on your arrival to 
campus. This program Is a '-first'' at GSC. 

Your taking part will be of much benefit to you and I feel will 
assist future students as you help in the development of this idea. The 
program will involve small groups of students meeting from one to two 
hours per week with me. We will introduce it to you in detail after you 
arrive on campus in September. 

My purpose in writing to you at this time Is to help in the plans 
for the fall. This prograra will be one quarter in length terminating at 
Christmas. We want to have materials and other needed plans made so we 
can start with no delay In the fall. You will find a self addressed, 
stamped envelope enclosed and a slip of paper to return. If you xvlll 
take part in this planned program all you need to do is sign the paper 
and return it. Let me stress that this in no way "binds" you to it. If 
after you come you decide against it that will be your privilege. Of 
course, I hope you do take advantage of this opportunity provided. There 
will be no outside preparation or assignment-^ this is not to add to your 
college work load; rather to assist in whatever you plan to study here. 

I look forward to your returned envelope and then to the opportunity 
of meeting and working with you this fall. You will receive information 
during registration concerning our meeting tlTne, etc. 

See you in September I 

Sincerely j 



Warren J. Valine 
Counselor 
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Enclosures - 2 



I would like to take part in the new program planned for a selected 
group of freshmen students during the fall quarter of 1969 at Georgia 
Southwestern College, 



Signed 



I understand this Is not binding and 1 can change my mind after 
arriving on campus if I so decide. 

SIGN AND RETURN IN THE EWILOPE PROVIDED, THANK YOU. 



OienrytH ^nutl](iu»stent dlolbge 

jAmeriru?, ®pnrcjia 31?£1!3 
January 13, 1970 



Dear 

In checking our winter enrollment I note that you did not 
return to Georgia Southwestern. We are Interested in our students 
and former students. I would appreciate if you would take a 
moment to check any of the statements below that apply to your 
situation. It will help us know why some students decide not to 
return to Georgia Southwestern. 

Just slip this back into the envelope provided and drop it 
in the mail - it already has a stamp. Thank you for your cooper- 
ation. 

Sincerely, 



Warren J. Valine 
Counselor 

Please check the appropriate spaces. 

1. Transfer to another college. Which one? _________________ 

2. _ Unable to return because of Illness. 

3. Military obligation, 

4. Dsclded (or needed) to get a full time job. 

5. Had academic difficulty and unable to return this quarter. 

6. I plan to continue my college education at a later date. 

7 . Other explanation or comment?. 
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Intra-personal Discrepancy 



Example 1 ; 

A: Like today we started a new chapter. He (math professor) said 

something and he started moving on and I started to raise my hand 
and sayj "I'm sorry I Just don't understand. Will you please go 

a little slower but I just didn't do it..." (Drifts off at the end). 

Leader: You just couldn't say it- 

A; No. I wanted to so bad; I wanted to say, "Will you please cool 
it," but I thought — llke--I would show up to be the 'dumb bunny' in 
the whole class. That's th3 way I always am, 

Ji Why don't you talk to him a bit after class if you don't want to 
in class. 

A: Yeah, I can say, "I'm a—" 

J: If he knows you don't understand, maybe he'll take more time, 

W: I talked with the teacher about algebra. It seemed to help — 

not a formal conference, but after class. 

Leader; A. , how about this idea? 

A: Well, 1 don't know. I'm always scared to--to talk with the teacher, 

1 did talk with my biology teacher 'cause we were going to have a test 
and he said he always wants to hear our questions and everything so 
maybe I'm coming out of it. But I feel if I don't get It, I should 

just sit back and try to get it later on Instead of bothering them, 

« 
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Example 2 % 







S: It’s been kind of a shock to me because I usually ... can sit down 

and talk to my folks and ... now all of a sudden 1 ^ xjIi, seem to have 
become somebody different. . .and. . .no longer the little (girl) they 
knew back home. 

Leader: You're somebody different — In their eyes-- or feel like 

you’re someone different? 

Si I feel like I’ve grown up a lot 5 and I feel like in their eyes 

too that I'in somebody different, I’m still S., but I’m also 

different (carefully stated), I’m a little bit more mature. 

Leader: Urn hm, 

S; And it’s all of a sudden come up and, uh* I don’t quite under- 
stand it. This Is what bothers me. If I understood it morej then 
I would know how to handle the situation. 

Leader: You feel a great inability to know how to handle the sudden 

change that has come up lor you since leaving home. 

3: Un huh. 

Leader: This getting them to see how you feel— to put It into words— 

is this one thing that's concemlng you? You're not quite sure how 
in the world I'm going to get them to see, ,, (interrupted) , 

S : Yeah 

Lea.der: ...what I really feel, 

S; Yeah, to see that I'm really sincere in what • I say. Usually it's 
"Oh yeah, sure," and they— they may say .they understand — but I don't 
really feel that they do. And I too want to understand what they're 
feeling. 
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Inter-personal Discrepancy 



Example 1 • 

D: I think the reason a lot of students don't go to the teacher and ask 

for help--^' cause I know It's happened to me^ — -is sometiTnes the teacher 
looks down on you and acts like — you little dummy, you didn't get it 
so I'm not going to help you. 

Fs Some will think you're tryin' to 'brown nose' them, 

D: Sometimes, 



ERIC 



R: I think it depends a lot on what the teacher is like — ^whether you 

like her and you're willing to go to her or not. 

Si I don't see it that way at all. 

Leader: Hoxf do you sea it? 

S: Wall, if I don't get something in class — and this happens frequently — 

the way the professor states it or something like this and it Just doesn't 
dawn on me just right or I have a question, I don’t think twice about going 
up right after class and asking him. It's only natural that you're going 
to miss a few things, so it's to your advantage to pick ’em up. And, uh, 
if ha does think you're a little dumb it's usually because you are. That's 
why you're there so you won't be when you get out. 

Leader: You asaume ha's there. ,, (Interrupted) , 

S: My conGaption of a teacher is like^ — just feel if you really want 

to help yourself, they'll want to help you out too. 

Leader: What do you think of that F,? 

F: I don't agree with him, 1 just don't. I just don't look at It like 

that. I mean, he's right, I agree with him about them being human, but 

I Just like to get it by myself and if I can't do it by B^sslf I just 

... -80 

won’t do it. 
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Example li 

S : After supper I decided I would try to sleep a couple of hours § 

then, get up and study..* It was bad because cy roommate all of a 
sudden...! was, uh, I heard this scream In my room, I came up out 
of sleep you know and these people were in there laughing and scream-- 
Ing and cutting up... it was really bad when all of a sudden you’re 
trying to sleep and you hear a scream. 

G: I think that’s about the biggest problem I’ve encountered so 

far at college about how just... to make the adjustment. . .consider at ion 
of other people and things like that. 

Example 2 : 

G: I like living in the dorm. I can sat my own schedule of study 

and what not. 

Pj I agree with that. At home I’d have all kinds of household chores 
to do. Here I can study without all that hanging over me. 
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Student Evaluation Questionnaire 



I find talking about personal feelings and concerns with other students 
as we have done this 

A Very easy 
B Fairly easy 
C Fairly difficult 
D Very difficult 
E No opinion 

The TV cainera : 

A Did not bother m 

B Made me self^con 

C Tended to bother 

D Made me salf^con 

E No opinion 

(If you checked the second Itein, pleasa indicate which session you felt 
no self-^consclousness . ) 

A During the first session 

B During the second session 

C During the third session 

D Other a^lanatlon 

The TV camera playback i 

A Was very helpful In the group discussion 

B Was of some help in the group discussion 

G Was of little .help in the group discussion 

D Was of no help in the group discussion 

E No opinion 

The group discussions had an effect on my study habits so that I feels 

A I have generally much better study habits as a result 

B I have improved in some areas as a result 

C Thera has been little improvement in my study habits 
D There has bean no Improvainent in my study habits 
E No opinion / 



quarters 



Very helpful 
Of some help 
Little help 
No help at all 



e at all 

scious at first but I got over it 
me 

scious all the time 
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